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Opinions expressed (including the 
editorial) are those of the individual 
contributors and not necessarily 
those of the Toc H Movement. 


al optimist. Certainly, I see signs that we have had as 
few who believe they know what's best for us and have 


a ‘mandate’ to force their views on us. That may be one lesson of the recent referenda 
on devolution. It would be ironic, too, if the hard, confrontation image of Mrs, 


Thatcher, so carefully built up by her opponents, turned out this year to be her 
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: A authors argued that standards of literacy and numeracy were falling and foresaw that 
This month’s cover picture was taken at enforced, makeshift, over large comprehensive schools would be educationally and 


the Hull TAG Group’s 1978 playscheme socially bad. 


for handicapped children under the age of Professor Cox had hundreds of appreciative letters from working teachers, 
five. but their main union fiercely attacked him! Many parents felt that at last someone was 

A $ putting their case, but Mr Short the Secretary of State for Education and Science, 
Photo: Hull Daily Mail. called ‘Black Paper One’ publication day the blackest day in educational history! 


Then, suddenly in 1976, Mr Callaghan was converted (because the education 
question was losing the government votes?) The present Secretary of State, Mrs 
Williams, talks now of standards in terms that five years ago would have been labelled 
‘reactionary’. Some left wing TU leaders have even demanded that we raise standards 


in our schools. Even Her Majesty’s Inspectorate — so long in the vanguard of the 
SS ‘progressive’ movement — seems to have changed course if we may judge by press 
IP reports of two of their recent papers (‘Behavioural units’ and ‘Truancy and behaviour 


problems in some urban schools’.) Apparently the fashionable ‘behavioural units’ 
(often known as ‘sin bins’) which were to solve these problems numbered one in 1960, 
39 in 1972 and 239 at the latest count. In the second paper, it seems, HMIs record 
some startling discoveries! For example, the best results in improving problem children 
have come not from costly special units but from good teachers. I read that one of 
their findings suggest that truancy and behavioural problems are not, after all, simply 
is short for Talbot House: the soldiers’ an automatic response to ‘deprivation’. They quote one school working very well, 
ona bvahe Reverend I which 44% had the head of the family our of work, 34% had a parent chronically ill 
‘Tubby’ Clavton in 1915. Today Toc H and almost half qualified for free meals. 


Toc H seeks to create friendship and 
understanding among people of all back- 
grounds and beliefs. Local group activ- 
ities range from holidavs for the handi- 
capped and children’s plavschemes to arts 
festivals and even bird-watching. Toc H 


provides opportunities for people to test 
the relevance of practical Christianity and 
we welcome anvone who would like to 
give us a try. 


While we were shivering in the Arctic winds and winter strikes, the government issued 
a Green Paper (Youth Custody and Supervision: A New Sentence’). It attracted little 
general comment but could be very significant. Some commentators see it as marking 
the point at which a modern Home Secretary turned away from ‘progressive’ penal 
thinking. If that is so, then he is aligning himself with most working magistrates and 
judges, with the strong balance of recent research findings and, above all, with what 
most ordinary people have known all along. Perhaps there are votes in this, too. That 


Pe of course, too big and complex a topic to discuss now but I hope to return to it 
ater. 


Members accept a four-fold commitment: 

l. To build friendships across the barriers 

that divide man from man. 

2. To give personal service. 

3. To find their own convictions while 

always being willing to listen to the views As a general election approaches, it is encouraging to see the politicians discovering 

of others. tai ° facts which most of us knew all the time. Our common sense has always told us that 
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Hull’s TAG Group keep very busy. They 
run three discos a month (in different 
centres) for the mentally handicapped. 
They work regularly with the disabled 
unit at Castle Hili Hospital. One of their 
members put out an appeal on Radio 
Humberside for blankets for those in 
urgent need. Result: more than 100 
blankets and several potential new 
members! In 1978 the group ran two 
separate two week projects for mentally 
handicapped children. One of these they 
believe to be the first of its kind ever 
mounted in this country — a play scheme 
for handicapped children below the age 
of five. This project was staffed with one 
volunteer for each child and involved a 
wide and exciting range of outdoor and 
indoor activities plus outings to the coast 
and countryside. The pictures below are 
of this unique project. Congratulations, 
Hull! 


Photos- Hull Daily Mail 


The telephone rings again. Once more a 
voice, a little tremulous with anxiety and 
shock, reporting the loss of a son or 
daughter to the ‘Moonies’. One more 
demand on the sympathy and resource- 
fulness of a member of FAIR. 


The members of FAIR come in all shapes 
and sizes. Clergy, business men, house- 
wives and teachers, the only similarity 
between them being a deep concern for 
young people and a personal knowledge 
of the many new religious cults which are 
springing up on every side. FAIR includes 
members of different faiths and of none. 
Our first aim is always to help people to 
be free to make their own decisions in the 
light of all the facts about the 
organisation they are thinking of joining. 
The Christian members of FAIR may 
offer what we believe to be the true 
teaching of the Bible and the Christian 
faith as against the distortions offered by 
some of the cults. We have been very 
encouraged to see some people come 
from the cults to a living faith in Christ 
but we are very careful to offer this to 
those who are willing to listen and not to 
impose it on them. 


FAIR was formed originally as a 
voluntary body to help Paul Rose MP 
who found himself overwhelmed with 
requests for help from parents after his 
speeches in the House on Commons in 
1975 and 1977. Our main area of concern 
is still the Unification Church (Moonies), 
though we include many other cults 
under our umbrella (eg Scientology, 
Children of God, Hare Krishna, Divine 
Light Mission) as they have features in 
common, and are an equal cause for 
concern. 


Our first duty as individuals is to the 
parents of new cult members. It is 
difficult for anyone who has not 
experienced it to realise what it feels like 
to get a letter from a son or daughter 
saying ‘l’ve given up my job, joined the 
Unification Church and am` now in 
Scotland/United States,’ — or somewhere 
equally inaccessible, — ‘and am not 
coming home’. Often the letter is 
couched in unfamiliar terms and seems to 
come from a complete stranger. When he 
or she eventually comes home it is not 
the familiar Johnny or Ann who appears 
but a determinedly bright, smiling, 
somewhat evasive person whose main 
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object in life seems to be to draw : 
everyone into the orbit of the cult, and to 
have lost all interest in their former life 
and the world outside. It is not even very 
easy to find out more than a fraction of 
their beliefs, or to find out how they live. 


Press accounts of the cults are not 
reassuring. University degrees and steady 
jobs are not things to be lightly thrown 
away for an uncertain cause, an even 
more uncertain leader and a definitely 
undesirable life style. Parents rather 
naturally tend to panic. 


Information is the first thing they need. 
As much and as accurate as possible. 
Secondly they need to feel that they are 
not alone, that there are many others in 
the same situation with whom they can 
share their anxieties and pool their 
resources, and that they have not in some 
way failed their children and have to be 
ashamed to talk about their problem. 
They also need advice as to how to cope 
with the new relationship between them- 
selves and their children, as also with the 
cult concerned. 


Our second duty is to the youngster who 
hus gone into a cult, or better, is still only 
contemplating going into onc. 

Free will is the fundamental right of 
everyone, but the use of that free will 
should be the result of an informed mind, 
not an emotional reaction to every event 
as it comes along. This is particularly 
important when the choice to be made is 
a religious or political one, when the 
person's whole life and environment are 
likely to be affected by it. We try to 
persuade any young person thinking of 
joining a cult to stop and think carefully, 
to try to assess its teaching, to read what 
has been said about it, and to question 
the motives of the many Messiahs 
currently offering such tempting promises 
to the young in return for the slave like 
devotion demanded in return. And, if 
they still insist on joining, warn them to 
go cautiously, to watch, listen, and keep 
in frequent touch with those who love 
them and have their welfare at heart. 


Unfortunately we are usually confronied 
with newly recruited, thoroughly 
indoctrinated young people who are very 
resentful of any effort to make them 
realise that their new found cause is far 
from what they think it is, and that the 
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long hours they spend fund raising are 
more likely to inhibit the use of their 
brains and to wear out their bodies than 
to bring about the millenium for which 
they yearn. That more likely they are 
enriching some organisation whose aims 
they know too little and trust too far, 
than pleasing the God whom they wish to 
serve but who has little in common with 
the God of the cults. 


We should note that by no means all cult 
members are brainwashed zombies. Some 
do show every sign of being very severely 
pressurised and almost totally unable to 
think for themselves, but others may well 
have been attracted by the warmth of the 
fellowship or what they see as the truth 
of the teaching, which they have been 
able to accept by seemingly remaining 
very much themselves. Parents therefore 
need to be careful to avoid the danger of 
over reacting and to find out first just 
how their children are, and in any case to 
remain as normal and relaxed as they 
possibly can in all their relationships with 
their children. It may also be wise for 
them to make a direct approach to the 
leaders of the cult concerned and keep 
good open relationships as far as possible. 


Lastly we help the refugee from the cults. 
Exhausted, frightened, unused to making 
the simplest decisions and quite unable to 
cope with finding accommodation or a 
job, they speak all too eloquently of what 
life in the cults does to the personality of 
its members. Threatened with the wrath 
of God and with Satanic possession they 
need an enormous amount of reassurance, 
love and support while they rehabilitate 
themselves. Our great ambition is to have 
some sort of hostel or flat where they can 
find companionship and support while 
they learn to stand on their own feet 
More and catch up with life once again. 
Unlike the cults, our financial resources 
are slender and will not as yet provide for 
such a scheme. We are still part time 
volunteers and depend entirely on the 
generosity of our well wishers. We 
continue however to work and hope that 
such a refuge will become attainable and 
that as people become aware of the need 
for such a place they will give us the 
money with which to find and run it. 


If you need to consult FAIR, their 
address is: 2 Stone Buildings, Basement 
West, Lincoln’s Inn, London WC2. 
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In our February issue, we published an 
appeal from Rev David Monkton in the 
Shetlands for a pen friend for one of his 
parishioners. David has had a number of 
offers and is replying personally to these 
letters. Meanwhile, he has asked us to 
pass on his warm thanks to all those 
readers who have written to him. 


The Colne/Orwell District has had a 
long and happy relationship with 
Hamilton Lodge, a home for mentally 
handicapped men and boys. So it was 
with great joy that Clacton members 
were present recently when 17 residents 
of the Lodge were confirmed by the 
Bishop of Colchester. A few days later, 
local teenagers joined the lads from 
Hamilton Lodge and Clacton members in 
a ‘mini-handi’. Just before Christmas 
Clacton Men’s Branch organised a carol 
service at the Lodge during which 30 
children from Clacton Burrsville School 
presented their Nativity Play. 


Broadwater (Sussex) Women’s Branch 
has just celebrated its 21st birthday at a 
gathering of some 60 members and 
friends. Many of those present spoke of 
their individual and joint experiences 
over the years, Cecil Wakely (District 
projects organiser) set these in the frame 
of the Movement’s wider work and Mollie 
Williams (Brighton) and ex-Regional 


Secretary Ruby Relf gave warm 
encouragement for the future. This is a 
branch which is optimistic about its 
future: they keep in touch with young 
people, have found local police and youth 
officers keenly interested in projects and 
have recently recruited two new 
members. They report that they form a 
good team and are hoping for fresh 
contacts now that they meet once a 
month in a pub! 


In January (remember the weather, 
and the strikes?), the ‘Vicwardians’ staged 
an ‘Olde Tyme Music Hall’ in the theatre 
of the Luton Library. Those who braved 
the elements had a splendid evening and 
raised £66 for Beds and N Herts District 
minibus fund. 


Reg Foster of Wimborne (Dorset) 
Joint Branch has recently heard from 
Fred Stoodley of Bulawayo. At last 
summer’s Council, Fred was elected 
National Vice-President — an office he 
will hold for two years. At the time of 
writing, Fred’s branch was busy distrib- 
uting to hospitals and needy families the 
4,000 toys they have collected and 
refurbished during the year, Among 
their many Christmas efforts, this branch 
helps decorate the huge Christmas tree 
in the park which carries a plaque with 
the title “Toc H Tree’. 


Budleigh Salterton Action Plus (j) 
Group 

Glastonbury and Street (j), 
Rhiwbina (m), Southport (j) 
Birchwood Aquarius (Warrington) 
(i), Bournemouth and Christchurch 
(j), Broughton Astley (w), 
Coningsby (j), Leigh (j), Loughton 
(w), Rushden Afternoon (w) 
Broadstairs (w), Budleigh Salterton 
(m), Clacton-on-Sea (w), Codsall 
(w), Downend (w), Gemini 
(Warrington) (j) Group, Hackney (j) 
Highams Park (j), Kennington _ 
(Kent) (m), Llandrindod Wells (j) 
Milford-on-Sea (j), Northampton 
(w), Porlock (m), Rushden (m) 
Sandown/Shanklin (j) Thurrock (j) 
Wanstead and Woodford (j), West 
Wales District, Whitstable (m) 
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We have just had a detailed and breath 
taking account of the activities of the 
Budleigh Salterton (Devon) Toc H Action 
Plus Group, launched nearly three years 
ago as part of a recruitment campaign by 
Budleigh’s Men's Branch. Space allows us 
only to pick out a few of the highlights of 
their work but that is impressive enough! 
They run a range of fund raising events. 
They mount regular discos for the often 
overlooked 10 to 14 year old age group: 
here they have steadily built up to a full 
range of equipment. Each Christmas they 
buy and distribute to hospitals and old 
people’s homes a selection of fiower 
bulbs, having raised money by carol 
singing. They carry out publicity work 
for several other organisations (two 
members had personal thanks from the 
Wild Life Conservation since their 
delivery of more than 500 leaflets had 
produced the biggest local response ever 
known). They helped the Region’s PHAB 
project, joined in a project for deprived 
children (and followed up the friendships 
made!) cleared and tidied an overgrown 
cemetery in one hectic evening and raised 
£112 for a ‘scanner’ by means of a 
sponsored swim. They regularly visit old 
people for games and fascinating hours of 
talk. They have just accepted the 
challenge to visit a home for the handi- 
capped of all ages and ‘are very keen to 
have a crack at this!” Etc, etc, etc! 


The picture illustrates an early escapade 
of the group — their St Trinian's entry 
in the Exmouth Carnival which took 
second prize in its class. 


From the 
Director 


Ken Prideaux-Brune 


The Central Executive, at its meeting in 
March, approved in principle a policy for 
establishing a network of small, 
residential communities in various parts 
of the country. We believe this is an 
essential part of our concern with 
relationships and an opportunity to 
recreate a Toc H presence in some urban 
areas where the branch pattern has to a 
large extent died out. These communities 
might consist of perhaps seven or eight 
people — a large family rather than a 
hostel — living together in an ordinary 
house. Such a house would become a 
focus for other Toc H volunteers and a 
base for service to the neighbourhood. 
The house would need to be totally self 
supporting financially and interest would 
be charged on any capital contributed 
from the Movement’s central funds. 

Living in a community, particularly a 
community which sceks to serve its 
neighbours and to create an ‘open’ house, 
where people fecl free to drop in, makes 
very real demands. The first requisite for 
developing a Toc H house of this kind, 
therefore, will be a group of people 
prepared to commit themselves to this 
sort of experiment. I believe that some of 
the young people now involved with the 
Movement will see this as the next stage 
in their commitment to it. 

Obviously a lot of details remain to 
be worked out at this stage and a small 
working party has been formed for this 
purpose. I would be glad to share with 
them any comments, suggestions or ideas 
that you may have. I believe that this is 
potentially the most exciting 
development in Toc H for many years 
and a positive and constructive way of 
marking our Festival in 1980. 

* * * 

‘Toc H is grossly over structured. 
There are too many committees and too 
many bits of paper. Regions are an 
irrelevance.” 
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That was the strongly expressed view 


of a group of young members, oe I 
various parts of the country with whom 
spent a weekend at Port Penrhyn z 
March. Their attitude does not stem rom 
parochialism. They are looking for more 
opportunities of meeting other young 
members of the Movement — One 
member of our group had, in fact 
travelled over 200 miles to learn how to 
develop weekend projects. They 
appreciate the value of the District. 
However, they are aware — rightly — that 
Toc H has to be lived out within the local 
branch or group, and that is where the 
real decisions are made. They believe 
strongly in the importance of contact and 
communication between groups, but they 
don’t believe that that objective is 
achieved through the formation of 
committees. 

The young people may be wrong, but 
they deserve to be taken seriously. Their 
views may stem from ignorance, but if so 
there is, at the very least, a problem of 
communication to be tackled. 

Views expressed during the weekend, 
however, were by no means all radical. A 
discussion very late on the Saturday 
night, for instance, revealed a strong 
feeling that the concept of a probationary 
period prior to membership ought to be 
revived in some form. Before being 
invited or encouraged to join the 
prospective member should have an 
understanding of the Movement and a 
real commitment to the experiment in 
which we are engaged. 

And, if the discussions were at times 
critical, the overall impression of the 
weekend was of a group of young people 
looking very positively at the future of a 
Movement which they believe to be at the 
start of a new period of growth. 

* K * 

The hoped-for flood of suggestions 
for next year’s Festival has not yet 
materialised at the time of writing. Mean- 
while the working party has had a further 
meeting. They feel that the Festival 
Evening should be an entertainment 
celebrating some of the exciting new 
developments that have taken place in 
Toc H since the Diamond Jubilee in 
1975. The Festival Service at Westminster 
Cathedral is likely to include a 
contribution from Elizabeth Twistington- 
Higgins’ dancers. The working party feels 
that the allocation of tickets should be on 
a ‘first come, first served’ basis - but 
don’t write now; official application 
forms will be issued in due course. 


For Your Diary 


The 1979 Naturalists’ Weekend — a 
very popular Yorkshire annual — will 
be held again this year at Colsterdale. 
Dates: 1-3 June. All applications, 
please, to: Ernest Dransfield, 111 Hill 
Top Lane, Kimberworth, Rotherham 
S Yorkshire. 
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We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


January: 
Nellie Hawcroft (Rawmarsh) 


Hedley C Lobb (Kennington, Kent) 
Sarah J Smith (Newbury) 


February: 

S Kenneth H Ansell (Mochdre) 
Irene M Arthur (Llandrindod Wells) 
Clive Brough (Codsall) 

Rev Stanley Clapham (Central Overseas) 
W A ‘Bill’ Evans (Hythe) 

Charles B Foster (Weybridge) 
Gertrude N Horden (Kettering) 

J Dixon Johncock (Honiton) 

Unity E Parker (Weymouth) 

Phyllis 1I Pryke (Romford) 

Esther Simpson (Hartlepools) 

Julian F C Stafford (Margate) 

Leslie C T Towner (Thanet District) 


March: 

David Bailey, MBE (Accrington) 
Lilian ‘Bell’ Bellingham (St Johns, 
Sevenoaks) 

Dorothy M Britton (Boston) 
Mayne Elson (West Herts District) 
Kathleen A Fowler (Eastbourne) 
Frederick J Garret (Buckingham) 
Phyllis M Lang (RHHI) 

Horace A Meredew (Heathfield) 
Reg T Morgan (Chingford) 

Leslie G Turtle (Wigmore and Rainham) 
Robert R Woods (Burraton) 


George S Fraser (Kennington, London, 
Branch) died recently in his 89th year. 
George was an artist of outstanding talent 
and his sensitive painting of the Upper 
Room in the Old House is known to 
many — indeed framed prints of this 
work (painted in 1935) are still in a 
number of branch meeting rooms around 
the world. For 12 years from 1937, 
George was a resident of Mark 13 
(Brothers House). Despite severe physical 
handicap resulting from a childhood 
accident, he served full time as an ARP 
warden throughout World War 2. After the 
death of his wife in 1973, George 
returned to Scotland (Helensburgh) 
where he lived quietly with his books 
until the end. 

Julian Frederick Charles Stafford (‘Staff’) 
died in Margate Hospital in February at 
the age of 78. He was a well known local 
figure involved over the years in a wide 
range of activities in and around Margate. 
Since pre-war days, he had held every 
branch office and was branch chairman 
for the past eight years. Margate Branch 
ask us to remember his widow and two 
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Ipswich Women's Branch report the 
death in January of Dorothy 
Fuller-Bryant. Dorothy had been a 
member for more than 40 years in 
London, Leicester and Ireland and finally 
in Ipswich. Dorothy always put others 
first. When a member visited her in 
hospital on the day before she died, 
Dorothy’s great concern was whether the 
branch had enough help for a project in 
which they were involved on that day, 
and which she had helped to plan! 


Maurice W Evans died in Lowestoft in 
January. He was 72 and had been a Toc H 
member for 52 years from the days in 
which he lived in the old Hull Mark and 
worked with Missions to Seamen. Maurice 
returned to his native Lowestoft as a 
probation officer in 1936 and was a 
strong local leader from that time. 
Himself a sufferer from muscular 
dystrophy, he ran almost single handed a 
free wheel chair service for the short term 
handicapped and, over 20 years, built up 
his ‘fleet’ from one to 27. One of the 
many debts owed to Maurice by his 
Lowestoft friends was the work he put in 
to keep Toc H alive there during the last 
war, when so many members were serving 
abroad. 


Irene M Arthur, the first lady member of 
Llandrindod Wells Joint Branch died in 
February. Her husband, Evan, now a 
permanent invalid, is a branch member of 
many years standing, and their son Derek 
was at one time the branch’s youngest 
chairman. This ‘tremendous Toc II 
worker’ will be sadly missed throughout 
the area. 


Mochdre Joint Branch (N Wales) write to 
tell us of the death in February of Ken 
Ansell ‘after a long illness bravely borne’. 


We have heard from Catterick (N Yorks) 
of the death in January of Charles Coates 
at the age of 98. Charles had been a 
horticulturist since the age of 16, 
finishing his career at Kew Gardens and 
the Royal College of Arts. In 1973, the 
Royal Horticultural Society recognised 
his 35 years of service at Kew by naming 
a shrub after him (Magnolia F C Coates). 
In 1976 he was joint winner of a BBC 
contest to find the longest serving choir 
member in Britain. He was an active 
Toc H branch member until his health 
began to fail at the age of 96! At his 
funeral, four members of his branch bore 
his coffin to his last resting place beside 
his wife who died in November last. 
JWC 


We give thanks for their lives 


Recently the Mayoress of Rochdale 
presented to the Rochdale Stroke Club 
fon behalf of the town’s Toc H branches) 
a modern slide projector. Toc H provides 
transport for this club. The picture shows 
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You just can’t keep the young ones 
down! The picture was taken during a 


This picture shows the youngest (20) and 
oldest (89) members of Bingham (Notts) 
Women’s Branch. Young Rosemary who 
joined the branch when she was 17, is 


Miss E M Dixon (Toc H transport 


organiser}, the Mayoress, and the 
chairman and transport organiser of the 
Stroke Club, 


Scarborough playscheme project on the 
Barrowcliffe Estate. 
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busy crocheting a bed cover for her 
grandmother — tricky, they tell me, for 
a left-hander! 
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by the work force itself. In 1974 the 
Home Office approved the Shape 
Project’s after care-hostel scheme. BY 
1976, Shape had expanded into three 
separate, legally constituted, but inter- 
related bodies, each dealing with 2 
distinct part of the project. These were 
a liousing association, a renovation 
company and the Shape Trust. 


How it All Began 

The Shape Project was started in 1973 as 
a registered charity concerned with the 
renovation of short life properties in the 
City of Birmingham. Houses were 
standing empty while people were home- 
less and young people remained 
unemployed while there was clearly work 
to be done. Shape believed that 
combining the work potential of 
unemployed youths with the work 
Opportunities presented in the renovation 
of short life property, would not only 
ameliorate the housing shortage but also 
provide an opportunity for young people 
to develop social and work skills. 


The Shape Trust was formed specifically 
to deal with the non-housing aspects of 
the project. Essentially this involved 
providing for the needs of elderly, poor, 
or disadvantaged members of the local 
community. More recently the Trust’s 
activities have come to focus exclusively 
on the predicament of delinquent 
adolescents, and youths ‘at risk’ in the 
community. 


The work force, which comprised single, 
homeless, and unemployed youths, 
originally came from other voluntary 
projects. The first hostel used was 
provided by the Family Housing 
Association alihough subsequent-hostels 
were chosen from among the derelict 
properties renovated and made habitable 


1977 saw the introduction of a 
rehabilitation programme for socially 
disadvantaged youths. In this respect the 
general aim of the Trust has been to 
provide accommodation, suitable work, 
access to educational and recreational 
facilities, job training schemes, and self 
help/social skills training programmes. 
From its inception, the development and 
administration of the training 
programmes have been supervised by 
psychologists working in close 
co-operation with hostel staff and 
housing management. The programmes 
themselves are behavioural in orientation 
and training is based on bchavioural 
techniques derived from learning 
principles. 


The pictures show volunteers involved in 


improvement work at Hockley Port in 
Birmingham. 


EB Ostapiuk 
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A Behavioural Perspective 
The Shape social skills project represents, 
in the opinion of the authors, a novel 
approach to the rehabilitation and 
training of delinquent youth in the UK, 
though similar projects have been 
attempted elsewhere (Davidson and 
Seidman, 1974). It is based on the 
learning approach which concerns itself 
with observable behaviour and its modif- 
ication. Classical treatment approaches 
to the delinquency problem have had 
only limited success. Firstly. they have 
often been based on unrealistic and/or 
inaccurate models of human behaviour 
(Feldman 1977) (eg, the age old view that 
some people are born bad); or the belief 
that there are deep intra-psychic, 
dynamic conflicts which cause deviant 
behaviour. Secondly, traditional 
approaches have centred on penal and 
custodial institutions (approved schools, 
borstals, prisons etc) which are isolated 
from the host community and are hence 
artificial environments not suited to 
prepare individuals for the stresses of the 


I D Reid has worked for a number of 
years in the Home Office Prison 
Department. Currently, he is Principal 
Clinical Psychologist, GYTC and 
Consultant to the Shape Project. 


E B Ostapiuk has worked at a Regional 
Assessment Centre and at Rampton 
Special Hospital. His present post with 
the Shape Trust is concerned with 
evaluating the skills training project. 


The authors of this article make it clear 
that they are thinking and working on 
non-traditional lines and that their 
approach to delinquency is that of the 

‘ behaviourist’. Without arguing about 
theories, it will be interesting and 
important to assess what practical results 
are produced by this new approach. 
Editor 


real world (Walker 1971). Thirdly, 
attempts to bring about change in 
behaviour in custodial settings have not 
been able to foster maintenance of newly 
acquired, socially desirable or acceptable 
behaviours once the client has returned to 
his own environment (Feldman 1977). 
Lastly, the traditional approaches have 
often.failed to pay enough atiention to 
evaluation of these treatments (Logan 
1972: Bailey 1966). In the light of such 
difficulties, the initiators of the Shape 
programme.have taken the view that the 
behaviour of potential clients represents 
a long chain of faulty learning 
experiences. These problem behaviours 
represent either a failure to develop 
appropriate behaviours or the learning of 
inappropriate and socially undesirable 
behaviours. Thus the aim of the Shape 
project is to provide a realistic, 
community based environment where the 
clients can learn both appropriate, useful 
behaviours acceptable to the society they 
live in, and competing responses to 
previous anti-social behaviours. The 
Shape project intends to help clients learn 
particular skills enabling them to survive 
and compete with their less disadvantaged 
peers (eg dressing, hygiene, cooking, job 
interview skills, handling confrontations 
with the police, etc). The degree of 
supervision and suppori to individual 
clienis decreases and responsibility placed 
on them increases as they progress through 
the programme. Each client is his own 
yardstick, and progresses only when he 
has attained his own target behaviours 
and skills (Ostapiuk and Reid 1977). 


The Shape Programme 

The skills training programme is based on 
iwo premises (1) the need to teach 
‘survival’ skills to the clients; — the kind _ 
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of abilities which are related to 
functioning efficiently in the outside 
community. (2) The need to teach those 
inter-personal skills necessary for 
communicating effectively with peers, 
establishing friendships, etc. 


Selection of Clients 

Because of the limited resources of the 
programme, it is necessary to use certain 
a priori selection criteria, although it is 
hoped, that as the project develops, we 
will be able to include a wider range of 
clients whose problems we would feel 
more able to cope with. At present the 
rejection criteria include (a) present drug 
dependence, (b) history of sexual 
offences, (c) history of excessive violence, 
(d) persistent absconders, (e) females, 
(f) outside the current age range of 16-24 
years, (g) content with present situation 
and not recognising the need for change. 
Some of the positive reasons for inclusion 
in the programmie are (a) an observed lack 
of social skills, (b) dissatisfaction with 
current situation, (c) able to get along 
with hostel staff and other residents, (d) 
some statement from the client indicating 
a willingness to participate in Shape 
activities and (e) an indication of capacity 
for learning and development. 


Stage 1: Admission to Programmie 
Referrals are sifted at Shape according to 
the selection criteria already mentioned. 
The referrals may come from a variety of 
sources including penal institutions, local 
probation and social services and 
psychiatric hospitals. If insufficient 
information concerning the potential 
client has been received the referrals 
agency is asked for further details. 


Once full information is available, a 
meeting is arranged where both client and 
a member of the referrals agency are 
interviewed by a psychologist and 
another hostel member of staff. The 
purpose of the meeting is to provide the 
client with information about Shape and 
hostel programmes, and to give staff an 
opportunity to make a brief initial 
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assessment. If the client expresses a wish 
to participate and the staff agree that he 
can contribute something to the hostel 
programme as well as learn from it, the 
client is invited to join the hostel fora 
trial period of three to four weeks. 


This is called Stage 1 of the programme. 
Here more detailed assessments can be 
carried out. New residents are expected 
to join the day to day activities of the 
hostel (a variety of building and renov- 
ation tasks, hostel chores and duties, 
sports and recreational facilities, etc). 
Their performance in all these situations 
is assessed by the hostel staff. Work skills 
are analysed in terms of assets and 
deficits and motivation for work. There 
is an opportunity to observe social inter- 
action with other work force members 
and supervisors, and the psychologist 
helps to determine the level of 
competence in self help and social skills 
of the individual residents. 


Hopefully, by the end of the trial period 
of Stage 1, hostel staff should be able to 
judge the client’s commitment to the 
programme and identify specific problem 
behaviours requiring change as well as 
planning the means to effect such a 
change. Having completed their 
assessments, the hostel staff communicate 
their findings to the client and their 
implications are fully discussed with him. 
If agreement is reached about particular 
problem behaviours, or behavioural 
deficits, there follows a discussion of the 
possible means to correct suchbehaviours. 
Once this has been done, a behavioural 
contract is drawn up between staff and 
client stating explicitly the respon- 
sibilities, duties, and targets of the 
respective parties. The client can 
them move to the next stage of the 
programme. 


Stage 2: Skills Training 

Completion of the contract means that 
the client moves into the programme 
proper where he is expected to be part of 
the work force, but the time spent on 


general work or the nature of the specific 
tasks assigned will obviously vary 
according to his needs. The project may 
call on outside resources in order to assess 
trade or educational difficulties and 
provide the necessary remedial 
intervention. The object here is gradually 
to shape up the individual’s performancé 
towards agreed targets, normally taken to 
be daily work routines expected wherever 
a client might work. Thus, Shape staff are 
able to use links with local technical 
colleges, trade outlets, etc into which to 
channel able and willing clients. In 
addition to work skills (and comple- 
menting them) would be the social skills 
training programmes both for individuals 
and groups. Clearly the exact nature of 
such skills training would be determined 
by the kind of deficits the client exhibits. 
Potential target behaviours may include 
general conversation management, 
developing coping responses for job 
interviews, developing abilities to deal 
with authority figures such as policemen, 
probation officers, etc, developing 
adequate heterosexual skills and skills 
that might facilitate improved family 
interactions. Such projected programmes 
would involve role play sessions where 
clients could rehearse appropriate 
behaviours and develop effective coping 
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strategies. Models (staff, students, 
volunteers, or even more skilled clients) 
would demonstrate new behaviours for 
other hostel residents who would then 
copy and assimilate them. Stage 2 
residents are provided with small self 
contained bedsitters, two or three to a 
housing unit. where they have greater 
responsibilities for their own cooking 
and hostel maintenance. A client 
continues to enjoy the privileges of Stage 
2 so long as he shows evidence of work 
towards agreed targets and continues his 
involvement in the programme. Should he 
be found wanting in any important 
respect. he faces the alternatives of 
leaving Shape altogether or moving back 
to Stage 1. Having successfully completed 
Stage 2 of the programme, that is. having 
achieved set targets and being ready to 
assume greater responsibility, the client 
moves to the next and final stage of the 
programme. 


Stage 3: Survival in the 
Community 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that the 
aim of Shape is not only to provide 
opportunity for clients to develop work 
and social skills but 10 ensure that these 
skills generalize to the natural 
environment. Therefore. when 
behavioural assessment indicates that 
Stage 2 target behaviours have been 
reached (eg the ability to get and hold a 
job). clients are encouraged to move to 
Stage 3. 

Stage 3 still provides some support 
(indeed the client may still be attending 
specilic training sessions). but in general 
the living environment ts much more 


Roy Trevivian writes with deep personal 
knowledge of some of the many forms 
of loneliness mankind can experience. He 
himself has suffered from alcoholism, 
drug addiction and mental illness. 

After war service with the RAF he 
became first a Methodist Minister and 
then an Anglican Priest. Pastoral care on 
suburban housing estates was followed by 
nine years as a full time radio producer 
with the BBC. Now he is chaplain to the 
Mayflower Centre in London’s East End. 
His varied career has brought him into 
close contact with many different kinds 
of peuple. extrovert and introvert. 
successful and unsuccessful, ‘normal’ and 
‘abnormal’. Are any of us normal and 
who decides what is normal anyway? Roy 
tells us how, on visiting days in the 
mental hospital where he was a patient, 
he would observe the small groups sitting 


independent, ie the client will have his 
own flatlet, own job and be encouraged 
to form his own social relationships and 
work relationships outside the Shape 
project. Should they experience. 
particular difficulties in these situations, 
it would be possible, with the clients 
agreement, for them to return to Stage 2 
of the project for a specified period. 


Conclusions 

It is clear that the project is still in the 
early stages of development. However, 
on the basis of the problems encountered 
by earlier studies, those of us involved in 
the project believe that by using a 
systematic behavioural approach to 
problem behaviours it will be possible to 
train clients in adaptive behaviours which 
are appropriate to their natural 
environment. 


Such an ambitious development requires 
increasing specialist resources. In addition 
to the consultant psychologist and a full 
time clinical psychologist, Shape Trust 
also has close links with the Psychology 
Department of Birmingham University. In 
conjunction with that department, the 
Trust have already conducted a one year 
pilot study (extended into a formal two 
year research and evaluation programme), 
the aim of which is systematically to 
assess the developments of the regime, 
the development of training programmes, 
the efficiency of the treatment and the 
cost effectiveness of the whole 
programme. 


Ultimately we hope 10 be able to publish 
research reports detailing progress in 
identifying appropriate behaviours and 
preliminary reports on the effectiveness 
of the skills training programme. 


So You're Lonely by Roy Trevivian 


round the separate tables. It was a large 
hospital so many of his fellow patients 
were unknown to him by sight. It amused 
him to try to pick out the ‘nuts’ from the 
‘normals’. When the visitors got up to 
{eave he was often proved wrong! 

He uses his own experience and 
that of others to discover for us the many 
forms that loneliness can take. A feeling 
of isolation is one of them. ‘There are 
enough reasons for isolation that cannot 
be avoided, without our inventing more. 
But we invent them all the time’ says 
Roy. ‘Usually we isolate people because 
they are different. Black people aren't 
white so they cannot be one of us who 
are white. You cannot be one of us 
because you're a Roman Catholic and I'm 
a Protestant, you're a homosexual, have 
been in prison and so on’. For a short 
spell Roy worked in Zambia, where he 


The picture shows a most unusual floral 
display which gained Second Prize at the 
last Wessex Area Show in Winchester, 
The exhibition's general theme was ‘Let 
us now praise famous men’ and this entry 
was designed and built by the Flower 
Arrangement Association of Dorset and 
Guernsey to symbolise the work of 
Tubby Clayton. The special type of spiky 
chrysanthemum used {‘Rayonante’) 
suggests the rays of light striking out 
from the Lamp. The small scroll, which 
includes the phrase ‘Let your light so 
shine before men... marks Tubby’s 
having been made a Companion of 
Honour. 


was the only white person in the firm. No 
one was unkind to him, yet he never felt 
that he belonged. He experienced what it 
is like to live in a country where you are 
part of a minority group. He realised how 
painfully difficult it is to adjust to 
another culture and way of life. This is 
the problem that has faced the Jew over 
the centuries and that today confronts 
the Jamaican in Britain. 

Another cause of loneliness is the 
fact that so many of us invest our 
identity in our work, or marriage or 
parenthood, and if we lose this role for 
any reason we feel bereft and unwanted. 
Many forms of loneliness are deep seated 
and far from obvious. This book seeks 
not only to pinpoint them but also to 
examine the causes. Its message is clear. 
We can none of us hope to escape loneli- 
ness at some period of our lives but, 
through the love of Christ, we can help 
ourselves and our neighbours to overcome 
it. 

This book is published as a paperback by 
Fount and costs 95p. a 
S R-H 
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Bob Haimes (centre, front) warden of the 
Toc H Hackney youth centre, took young 
members to meet Jimmy Savile and get 
support for Bob's 24 hour marathon walk 
on 1-2 June. The aim is to raise funds for 
the centre and Toc H youth activities. 


Since Bob became warden, membership 
of the centre has trebled and enjoys a 
good racial mix. 


Bob hopes to exceed 100 miles and 
readers wanting to sponsor him by the 
mule or the hour, should send pledges to 
‘Marathon Walk’, c/o The Editor, 
Wendover. 
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WORK IS PRAYER 


Rev John Patton, who died in 1968, was chaplain to seamen on Tyneside for some 25 years. During that period, he met a number 
of Toc H members in the NE, developed a warm regard for the Movement and was an occasional speaker at branch meetings. He 
was a Congregationalist who, as early as the 1950s brought off an ecumenical coup by joining Congregationalists and Methodists 
under one roof. Later, the building which housed them both became the Covenant Church, Tynemouth, (now closed) and John 
Patton was joint minister. When looking through his personal papers recently, his daughter found copies of some verses and sent 
them to us. We don't know whether or not John Patton was the author but the copies were tattered — obviously very much used. 
She tells us that, besides being a fine preacher, her father was a craftsman in wood and a clever shoemaker. We are delighted to be 
able to publish two of these verses, each illuminating one side of this much loved man’s spirit and his work. 


PRAYER BEFORE PREACHING 


Help now, O Father, lest I fail 
Where love and lowliness avail, 
Lest, careful of the speaker’s fame, 
I quench the glory of Thy name. 


Between Thy people’s hungry need 
And Thy great power to heal and feed 
I trembling kneel, poor instrument, 
Of Thine immeasurable intent. 


MASTER AND MAN 


My Master was a carpenter, with daily work to do, 

And he who would be like Him, must be a worker too. 
Then welcome honest labour, and honest labour's fare, 
And where there is a worker, the Masters man is there. 


My Master was a comrade, a trusty friend and true, 

And he who would be like Him, must be a comrade too. 
In happy hours of singing, in silent hours of care, 
Where goes a loyal comrade, the Master's man is there. 


O Fount of Life, Thy waters' flow So come, and in this fateful hour 
Must clear the channel where they go: Endue me with Thy Spirit’s power: 
O Cross, uplift me, else in vain Give now for weapons in the strife 
I seek to make Thy power plain. Words that are spirit and are life. 


With bonds of love enfetter me 

To these, O Father, and to Thee, — 
Bonds that Thy love in agony 
Forged in the fires of Calvary. 


My Master was a helper, the woes of lite he knew, 

And he who would be like Him, must be a helper too. 
The burden will grow lighter, if each will take a share, 
And where there is a helper, the Master's man is there. 


Then brothers brave and manly, together let us be, 

For He who is our Master, the man of men was He. 

The men who would be like Him, are wanted everywhere, 
And where they love each other, the Master’s men are there, 


Open Forum 


BALANCE OF POWER 


Your March editorial on the strikes which 
have beset Britain was very much 
concerned with the question of the power 
of trade unionists and you ask whether it 
is fanciful to see in the bitterness of these 
strikes the start of a civil war. You are 
of course right in suggesting that the 
matter of who controls power is crucial in 
any society. 

You write of the balance of power 
having shifted towards the shop floor. 
But I think it necessary to ask just what 
is this power which trade unionists are 
supposed to possess: the ability to bring 
industry to a standstill perhaps? If so the 
value of this gift is limited, particularly as 
Britain has been in a decline compared 
with the rest of Europe for many, many 
years and with unemployment at its 
present level the economy was already at 
a virtual standstill. 

I suggest that the crucial seats of 
power, such as contro! of industry, of 
economic policy, of the media of 
communication and debate, are still 
where they have been for decades. 

And as to the suggestion that 
trade unionists are intoxicated by their 
supposed new power, it seems more likely 
to me that the predominant feeling 
amongst union members is one of 
frustration in not being able to influence 
the course of our society or change the 
motivation and objectives of our 
economy. 

Perhaps this has a bearing on the 
question you put near the end of the 
editorial ie does the present crisis fore- 
shadow major social unrest? 

Presumably if Britain is to suffer 
civil war ( and of course we all hope it is 
not) then social unrest will arise here as it 
does in every country, because a 
significant number of people are 
dissatisfied with their society and are 
frustrated by their apparent ineffectual- 
ness in influencing its course. 

But no doubt you are right in 
saying that the balance of power is 
shifting — of course, it always is. Over 
recent years big international consortia 
have increased their influence, and we 
have become subject to the Common 
Market authorities ( and will become 
more subservient to them in the future 
unless we take effective avoiding action!) 
Against these tendencies there is the 
current trend towards devolving more 
power to the grass roots. 

Clearly there are many areas 
where urgent debate is needed. What are 
the most important issues? The Common 
Market? The question of how can Britain 
retain some sense of sovereignty and of 
democratic government, without ordinary 
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folk becoming mere puppets in the hands 
of bureaucratic masters? How can the ills 
of our economy be remedied before we 
suffer a total breakdown of our society? 

Perhaps on this last question the 
words of Prince Charles should be 
recalled, and not all the blame put on the 
unions! We need to identify just what are 
the reasons for recurrent economic crises, 
which have beset our economic system 
ever since industrialization started in 
Britain well over a century ago. If the 
reasons for these crises be in the capitalist 
system itself, what is the future for 
Britain? 


Eddie Crouch 
Stockton on Tees 


Note: This thoughtful letter opens up 
some important topics for discussion. 
What do you think — Editor. 


Congratulations on your editorial in the 
March Point Three. You have summed up 
the position in the country today 
succinctly, clearly and correctly. This 
leads to the pertinent question, what role 
could (or should) Toc H play in this 
drama? Should we have a political axe to 
grind? I believe we should — on behalf of 
the sick, suffering, the mentally and 
physically handicapped, those in the 
lower income groups, the clerical and 
administrative grades (from which came 
the bulk of Toc H membership) and all 
those struggling to raise families on a 
fixed income in these inflationary days. 
These are the people who suffer most in 
the tug of war between the power blocs 
of employers on the right, and employees 
on the left. 

In the likely event of a mighty 
swing of the pendulum to the right at the 
next genera! election, this could lead to 
the triumphant Tories trying to clobber 
the Trades Unions good and proper. In 
this could be the makings of the civil war 
mentioned in your article. I think 
pressure should be brought to bear upon 
the leaders to replace the present 
antiquated two party political system 
with some form of proportional 
representation as in the other EEC 
countries who apparently do not 
continually suffer from the ridiculous, 
damaging and costly contretemps as we 
do. 

All this calls for publicity which, I 
think, could be carried out by 
organisations like the ‘Save the Children 
Association’. This body has been in 
existence for about as long as Toc H and 
the expertise and experience built up by 
both could, I’m sure, be more profitably 
used than it is at present. After all, it is 
the children of today and tomorrow who 


will have to bear the brunt of the 
crippling burdens of debt we are steadily 
building up, as well as caring for the 
needy. Churches and Chapels have 
consistently and correctly stressed the 
importance of the family in a Christian 
based society. 

At school I was taught that the 
Church Militant is the Church 
Triumphant. Surely, the time for 
militancy is now — it’s later than we 
think. I advocate therefore that Toc H 
uses its influence to bring together such 
well known associations as Save the 
Children Fund, UNICEF, OXFAM, 
Samaritans, Shelter and others to 
formulate schemes for bringing these vital 
matters to the notice of the general 
public, using the mass media of TV, radio 
and the press. 

There is still a fund of goodwill 
amongst responsible citizens throughout 
the country who are anxious to place 
their services where they are needed 
most. Playing the passive role of marking 
ballot papers with a cross at election 
times and then ‘leaving it to the 
politician’ seems to me the negation of 
democracy. How can we then blame them 
if they make a mess of things, 
discouraged by our apathy and ill 
informed critisism? .. . 

It has always been’ our proud 
boast that we can co-operate with other 
associations. Here is just one more chance 
to prove it — to work in conjunction with 
them to hammer out a programme of 
social reform that could well transform 
our society. Our numbers may be 
comparatively small, but with the proper 
use of our brains and organising ability 
and the experience we have gained in 
making a little money go a long way, our 
potential for good is enormous. 


Len Prentis 
Ruislip 


EXTENSION 


l sincerely hope that the Communications 
Secretary is right about our membership 
not declining (‘Question Time’, February 
Point Three). But | still believe that we 
must advertise though on grounds of 
cost, I must climb down from my ideas 
of using space on British Rai] and in the 
national media. Even in Point Three, we 
regularly advertise our own commodities 
such as brooches, badges, Alison House, 
Port Penrhyn, Dor Knap. We could doa 
great deal more locally than we do — 
especially within local libraries. 

I have re-read with great interest 
John Mitchell’s article ‘Magic Words’ in 
the November 1977 issue of Point Three. 
We can’t have any form of growth 
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without more money and that means that 
we must expand our membership. | 
would like to see many more TocH 
youth groups coming into being across 
the country, but we can’t just sit back - 
and leave everything to them. We all 
need to advertise locally by all possible 
means. We know that we can get all the 
help and materials we need from our 
field staff and from the Publicity Officer 
at Wendover. 

So what's holding us back? 


Stan Hurley 
Bebington, Merseyside 


PORT PENRHYN 


For several years now, I have led holidays 
for young people from the Diocese of 
Leicester. Each year we stay ata 
different place, but this year, we are 
going back to the Toc H Centre at Port 
Penrhyn, where we stayed in July 1978. 
We found the place exactly to our liking. 

Our group was made up of 28 
boys and girls aged between 13 and 16. 
Every one of them would tell you how 
much they enjoyed their holiday. Port 
Penrhyn is excellently placed for a variety 
of activities, and we had a very full week. 

The value of the centre, as I see it, 
is the freedom it allows to groups using it 
to develop their own way of doing things. 

At the end of our week, last year, 
four of our boys stayed behind for an 
extra week to help with some mainten- 
ance work at the centre, under the 
supervision of the Development Officer. 
They re-erected a fence blown down in a 
gale, and fixed two new lamp posts. 

As we begin to plan our second 
week at Port Penrhyn, I thought I would 
write to tell you how much the Centre 
was appreciated, 


Brian Davis 
Vicar, Countesthorpe, Leicester 


MEMORIES 


We all know how our Movement was 
started in a rest house in Poperinge in 
1915, but what of similar houses run by 
the firmly established Toc H, in the 
Second World War? I remember in 
particular, and with affection, the Toc H 
Canteen at San Severo near Foggia, in 
Italy. It had a quiet room, chapel, games 
room and canteen and was a regular 
haunt of the Headquarters personnel of 
336 Wing, RAF who were stationed in 
the town. Many others like myself passed 
through or stayed a few weeks at a time. 
have since met one Stan Laxton, at 
Warden Manor, who knew San Severo, 
but I wonder how many more are about 
in Toc H today. I should be delighted to 
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Only letters carrying the correspondent’s full name and 


any editorial comm 
y ent) are those of 
oc H Movement. do 


hear from them, and in particular I 
should be most interested ‘to hear if 
anyone has a copy of a little book which 
we had printed locally about the house. 
Also does anyone know what happened 
to the excellent wood carving done by an 
Italian craftsman, which was in the chapel 
and depicted local trades; wine making 
wheelwrights, and so on? From the 
archives of Toc H, Bill Taylor has very 
kindly sent me a copy of ‘War Service 
News Sheet No 1I’, which gave 
contemporary news of the Canteen and 
brought back many memories. 


Nelson Parker 
Rushden, Northants 


I regret to point out an error of dates re 
Organist at All Hallows till 1956 (see p 14 
March Point Three). 

On retiring from the Royal Navy 
in 1945 I joined All Hallows as Verger on 
29 October at the request of Tubby and 
the organist at that time was Harold 
Bowden and remained organist till 
1956-57 when the present organist 
Gordon Phillips was appointed. In those 
days Harold only had the piano in the 
Porch Room where services were held till 
the opening of the North Aisle in 1949 
when the small organ now in the South 
Aisle was used. 

Harold also used to play for the 
Midweek Service. On Sundays he used to 
play for the Morning Service at St 
Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate and then hurry 
to All Hallows for the 11 am service, and 
then back for the Evening Service at 
All Hallows. 

Alas, Aunt Bess and Mr 
Missellbrook are no longer with us to 
confirm this but the father of oúr 
Director might remember because he was 
associated with All Hallows at that time. 

I regret that I cannot recall the 
January letter, but I think I can 
remember Miss Crapp, if Harold was her 
uncle. I must say I was one of the many 
who felt sorry that he was not appointed 
for the new organ, I think it broke his 
heart after his years of service. 


Chas W Tisshaw 
Ramsgate, Kent 


I read with great sadness in the 
November Point Three of the passing of 
that wonderful member of Toc H, 
Don McKenzie. 

In the year of Etembeni I was 
staying in Durban and I wrote to Don. He 
met me at Botha’s Hill Station and it was 
a very rocky and precipitous road 
through the Valley of a Thousand Hills to 
Botha’s Hill. He gave up a whole” 
afternoon to talk to me of his founding 


7, We reserve the right to edit letters. 
address will be considered for publication, 


the TB hospital — how he spent all his 
money until he could do no more. He was 
asked to speak at a meeting in Durban. 
He hadn’t even the money for the fare so 
he hitch-hiked. He gave his talk and at the 
end a Durban business man, a Jew, came 
to him and offered him all the money he 
needed. So then Etembeni went from 
strength to strength. The name was given 
to it by a Zulu Chief, and it means ‘a 
place of Hope’. It was a remarkable place 
with its hospital and school for the Zulus 
and it was apparent they all loved Don. 
During one afternoon one of the leading 
glossy magazines in S Africa had sent a 
team of photographers and reporters and 
there was a good report in their next issue 

To say that Don’s life was a 
dedicated one is to say the least. His wife 
was with him in everything and they very 
rarely saw a white person. His name is 
revered in Zululand and his name will go 
down in South Africa as a dedicated son 
of God and Toc H should be proud to 
have had him as a member for so many 
many years. 


Mabel Turner 
Bournemouth 


A Don McKenzie Memorial Fund has 
been opened in South Africa. It is hoped 
to erect a stone archway across the 
present double iron gate at Botha’s Hill 
Settlement. If those contributing to the 
fund would like a copy of the memorial 
booklet, the fund organisers must be 
notified as soon as possible. Donations 
to be sent to the Don McKenzie Memorial 
Fund, c/o Toe H Natal, PO Box 24053 
Hillary, 4024, Natal, SA. 


Please 
Note 


In our January issue, we reviewed a 
unique story book (‘What’s That?’) 
which provides a shared experience for 
sighted children and those who are 
blind or partially sighted. Several of 
our readers have already ordered 
copies. The publishers have just 
informed us regretfully that the 
publication date has been slightly 
delayed and is now 24 May. You can 
still order your copies (preferably 
quoting Point Three). All enquiries, 
please, to: Sonia Birch, Collins 
Children’s Publications, 14 St James’ 
Place, London SWIA 1PS. 


Editor. 
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Megan was introduced to Toc H by a 
neighbour who befriended her when she 
returned from overseas after her 
husband’s death. She is the only RC 


member of her branch and an ardent 
worker for Christian unity. We have 
already published an article by her on St 
Francis (‘A Man for Our Time’ — Point 
Three, October 1978) 


Very recently Britain was called the most 
un-Christian country in Europe. A state- 
ment difficult to prove, but in the light of 
our apparent lack of standards and aims 
as a nation it could be true. We dislike 
actions.or words of a religious nature to 
be used or shown by the man in the 
street. We accept an honest person and 
someone of integrity or loyalty, but one 
of sanctity or holiness is suspect. Honesty 
and integrity are regarded as national and 
manly characteristics, but sanctity and 
holiness are humbug, producing 
weaklings who cannot face life. 


For members of the Church this is a 
strange position to hold. Whatever our 
denomination, we assert our belief in the 
Apostles Creed and there we proclaim our 
belief in the Communion of Saints. The 
Bible gives us Saint Paul informing the 
Church of his day, that every baptised 
member is a saint, and he addresses 
himself to the saints of the various 
Churches. 


The modern dictionary however, says 


that a saint is a person set apart by 
canonisation, which makes the company 
of saints a very limited one, especially 
when the history books show that the 
first canonisation was performed in 993. 
It almost excludes the early martyrs and 
the saints made by common acclaim who 
came before 993. Owing to the revolt 
against the cult of the saints in the 16th 
century and our unhappy divisions, it is 
hundreds of years since we in this 
country had an officially proclaimed 
saint. The revolt was probably necessary. 
To critical eyes the common people 
were treating the saints much as we now 
treat pop stars and sports herocs. They 
were practically worshipped and any 
souvenir treated with deep reverence. 


From that time the gap between the man 
in the street and the Communion of 
Saints was widened. We lost sight of the 
fact that they were ordinary people, given 
the gift of the Holy Spirit at Baptism, just 
as we are. We forgot that they had to 
overcome trials and tribulations in their 
day as we have in our time. Like us they 
needed the same spiritual strength, 
courage and effort to make use of their 
talents, to double them and not bury 
them. 


When we bring the saints down from the 
lofty stands and stained glass windows 
where we have confined them, when we 
have cut through the legends which have 
accrued around them, we may become 


TO BECOME A SAIN Ton 


aware of their strong links with us. One 
short glance at the Apostles, the founders 
of the Church can show us something of 
this. 

1. St Peter — a married man with a 
household, consisting of his wife, his 
young brother, his mother in law. A 
fisherman with the same problems as our 
own fishermen! ‘Where are the best 
catches?’ ‘Will the haul be enough to feed 
the family, to sell, to pay my taxes?’: and 
all the other questions that fisherfolk 
have to face up to. 

2. James and John -- the impetuous 
teenagers with an ambitious mother, 
whose only recorded prayer was for her 
sons’ social success. 

3. Matthew, the Inland Revenue officer, 
subject to the same innuendoes as men in 
that office today. 

4. Judas, the politician and nationalist, 
who wanted to force the issue, and ended 
in betraying his closest friend. 

They were from all walks of life, with no 
specific gifts, but their later history shows 
that sanctity exalts weakness into 
irresistible strength. 


Canonisation could almost be likened to 
the honouring of the stars of the Church, 
the heroes and heroines of the particular 
age. Some show forth a particular virtue 
which is in decline. St Francis drew 
attention to the needs of the poor and 
the virtue of true poverty. Joan of Arc, 
that the saints can draw near and assist in 
our vocation in this life. In our own 
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Mochdre (N Wales) Joint Branch have just 
met a local need. Old people in the area 
had to travel great distances to get 
chiropody treatment. At length, the local 
authority agreed to provide a chiropodist 
but only on condition that there was a 
proper surgery chair. Toc H members 
worked to raise the £80 required, only to 
find that the price had gone up to £180! 
So, back to work! The chair is now 
installed in St Mary’s Church Room 
(where Toc H meets} and the local 
chiropody service is under weigh. Sitting 
in the chair — and obviously enjoying 
every minute of it! — is founder member 
Joe Nicholls. Sitting beside him is a great 
friend of Mochdre Branch, Councillor Mrs 
Marion Edwards. So that's what happens 
when a branch puts its best foot forward! 


ir a 
ntry Sir Thomas More stood out 
a permissive society. Today he 


jd probably be laughed at and called 
tupid to jeopardise his career for such a 
s 
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paptismal names too have a part to play. 
Many are Biblical and have an inner 
meaning. John, meaning a gift of God; 
Sarah, laughter; Margaret a pearl. In 
Continental countries, names of saints are 
given in order that the holder should 
emulate the saint whose name they bear. 
For me the name of Margaret, taken for 
Queen Margaret of Scotland, has special 
significance in today’s world. She came to 
this country as 4 refugee from a very 
cultural part of Europe. She spent most 
of her early years at Westminster under 
the tutelage of her uncle, Edward the 
Confessor. After the victory of William 
the Norman, she again became a refugee. 
and like the people of Asia in our own 
time, took to the sea. The boat was 
driven by gales and storms off course on 
to the shores of Scotland, where they 
were rescued and lived at the court of 
King Malcolm. Margaret's religious life 
was a part of her personality and gave her 
a glowing beauty. The King fell in love 
with her and married her. As Queen she 
took on an arduous task. She helped to 
civilise Scotland and brought the 
Christian Faith to her country. She set up 
the equivalent of a ‘welfare state’, and a 
place for the rehabilitation of prisoners of 
war. She brought up six children, who 
were noted for their goodness and 
sanctity. Her influence was so great that 
her husband frequently spoke of her as 
‘The Pearl in the Crown of Scotland’. She 
is the only saint in the calendar who was 
canonised as a wife. All the other female 
saints are either virgins or widows. With 
her record she could well be the patron 
saint of working wives and mothers. 
Hence my regard for her. 


Why do we fear the saints? Why do we 
fear words like holiness and goodness? 
Our Lord has said we can recognise the 
saints in our own area, street, or church 
by their fruits. They are there, people, like 
John Wesley, Elizabeth Fry, John XXIII, 
Tubby Clayton and many more. People 
who have given up all to serve Our Lord 
and their neighbour, and bring in His 
Kingdom. But we fear them. We call them 
‘social reformers’ when we are polite, or 
in derision, ‘do gooders’. 


Maybe because we are afraid of ourselves 
and the mirror these people hold up to 
Our real selves. Rather than look in this 
Mirror, Church members have been heard 
to say: ‘Oh, I’ve no wish to become a 


saint, I'm quite content to get in with the 
crowd’, 


To which the great writer Thomas Merton 


teplies: ‘To become a saint is to become 
My true self’, 


—. 


BE STILL then... 
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tions Department at Wendover still have copies of 


staff. The Chase Or you can get these from members of the Regional 


with names, if you just ask him. 


We are deeply grateful for this letter 


trom Alice — a former member of 
Toc H staff. yan 


I wonder if you saw the article in the 
Daily Telegraph of February 14 headed 
Why can’t we talk naturally of death" 
| In a short letter I can't ga deeply 
into this important question, but here are 
one or two thoughts prompted by that 
heading which you may like to think 
about and discuss, 

If it is true that we can't, may it 
be that we are troubled by the prospect 
of death and so avoid talking about it? 
Or that we don’t wish to intrude on 
private grief, or have difficulty in finding 
the right words? For death is not only a 
universal experience, it is also a great 
mystery, in the face of which we feel 
powerless. Until a loved one or friend 
dies, or is dying — or we ourselves have to 
face it — we rarely speak of it or only 
superficially. (Don't be morbid” was the 
response I got recently). When death 
comes the shock is shattering, the sense 
of grief and loss is overwhelming, and the 
bereaved one is overcome by a great 
feeling of isolation and unreality. It is 
then that our support is needed. 

But how does one bring comfort 
to someone who has no belief in the 
resurrection, no hope or joy in a future 
life? Death is so final. We can, with 
compassion and pity, speak of happy 
times gone by, and give practical help. 
Better still perhaps we should say little, 
and be ready to listen to grief and stand 
by in friendship, bearing the anguish and 
pain, commending the departed soul ta 
God, which the mourner cannot do, 
praying that gradually a little hope may 
be born in the sorrowing heart and grow 
into a true faith and serenity. 

With thase who hold the Christian 
faith in its fullness, talking of death 
comes more easily, for we share a belief 
in life going on, and their sense of 
desolation and loneliness is tempered by 
hope and trust in God’s care for those 
who have died. Nevertheless the longing 
to know what has happened to them is 
overpowering They were here, sharing w 
daily life and its activities, and now they. 
have gone, the companionship is crea 
Where are they? Shall we sce them again? 
Our Lord doesn’t enlighten us greatly 


tain will let you have a fuller list of daily intercessions, 
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about their whereabouts. ‘This day you 
will be with me in paradise’ He told the 
repentant malefactor, and to His disciples 
he said ‘In my Father's house are many 
resting places. I go to prepare a place for 
you’, and ‘I am going to my Father’. But 
there are no details about place or form. 
Does it matter? For God is Love ‘full of 
mercy and loving kindness’ and it would 
be against His nature to deprive His 
children of His Fatherly goodness and 
care. Moreover He has put us into 
communities and families here, and 
commanded us to ‘love one another’. 
Surely our loved ‘dead’ must meet other 
souls in the continuing life and have 
communion with them and with Him. 
The penitent thief was assured of 
companionship with Christ soon after 
death, so we know that misdeeds truly 
repented of, in this life or the next, are 
forgiven. The parable of the Prodigal Son 
is a wonderful revelation of forgiveness 
and welcome when we are decply contrite 
for cutting ourselves off from the Father 
and ‘return home”. Above all the supreme 
Sacrifice on the Cross shows to what 
infinite lengths of suffering Jesus went to 
redeem us from our sins, and bring us 
back into fellowship with God. The Good 
News is there for all who will listen. 
After Good Friday comes Easter 
with its great message that death is not 
final, but a stage further on the 
pilgrimage to the ‘Celestial City’. So while 
mourning their ‘loss’ we can be happy for 
those who are already on that further 
way. still supporting them with our 
prayers. Easter, with its returning beauty 
of nature, and supremely for its 
triumphant shout that ‘Christ has risen” 
exhorts us to ‘Look forward in Joy’. 


Some people might find handy a leaflet 
entitled ‘Easing Grief for Oneself and 
Other People’. It can be obtained from 
a charity called ‘Relaxation for Living’, 
29 Burwood Park Road, Walton on 
Thames, Surrey KT 12 SLH, price 10p 
plus 12p postage and packing. 


You are welcome to a QUIET 
WEEKEND. Alison House, October 
5-7 conducted by Rev Edgar Wallace. 


Bookings please to Rev John Hull 
at Headquarters. 
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The Ross McWhirter Foundation and 
Caxton Publications Ltd have pleasure 
in announcing that they have joined 
together to present awards to young 
people in 1979-The Year of the Child. 

Youngsters who, in the opinion 
of a panel of judges (the panel includes 
Hon Angus Ogilvy, Gp Capt Sir 
Douglas Bader CBE DSO DFC and Sir 
Robert Mark GBE), perform an act or 
acts of good citizenship will qualify 
for these awards. 


The Ross Mc W! 
Caxton Publications 
Young Citizens Awarcis 


Nominations in the form of a 
brief letter must be accompanied by 
the official form and should be 
submitted to: 

David Hobbs, 

Ross McWhirter Foundation/Caxton 

Publications Young Citizens’ 
Awards, 

c/o Duren-Smith Communications 
Ltd, 

2 Basil Street, 

London SW3. 
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The official nomination form can be 
obtained from the above address. 

Nominations should be sent in 
by parents, adult relations, teachers or 
youth leaders and be endorsed by a 
responsible person. 

The judges reserve the right to 
call possible Award winners for 
interview. Their decision is final. All 
entries must be in the Judges’ hands 
by 30 November 1979. 


Small Ads 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is 3p a word (minimum 30p) to Point 
Three Magazine. Rates of display advertisc- 
ments can be obtained from the [Editorial 
Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, 
Telephone: 0296 623911. 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, disries, cte gold stamped to 
your requirements. Details: North Novelties, 
Bradford BDI 3HE. 


Bruges, Belgium. Hotel 
Jacobs (established 50 
years) welcomes Toe li 
parties and individual 
visitors to this lovely old 
VIN N city within casy reach of 
other famous cities of art, 
and of the coast. Comfort- 
able, modernised hotel 
Quiet situation. Parking. English spoken. 
Strongly recommended. Bed and breakfast only. 
Mr Jules Lietaert, Hotel Jacobs, Baliestraat 1, 
Bruges 8000. Telephone: (050) 398 31/32. 
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Weymouth — Bed, breakfast and evening meal: 
family run guest house, 400 yards scafront. 
Free car park, residential licence. Coach parties 
welcome. Terms from £30 per week. Open all 
year including Christmas. Mrs Cole, Kirtleton 
House, 21 Kirtleton Avenuc, Weymouth. 
Tel: Weymouth (0305) 785296. 


Caravan, Clacton. Toc H families welcome. 
6 berth van, fully equipped, 100 yards from 
sca, good facilities for children. Heated 
swimming pool. British Rail from Liverpool St 
and coaches from London. Local bus service. 
Season April-October. £26 per week. Full 
details and map from Mrs Burgess, 6 Upper 
Park Road, Clacton, Essex. Tel: 0255 29428. 
SAE: please. 


Travelling to the Channel Islands? Why not 
leave your car with us? Open or covered 


‘accommodation. Free transport to and from 


Weymouth Quay. For further details please 
write enclosing sae to: Redlands Channel 
Island Car Park: (Proprietor E W Westmacott) 
369 Dorchester Road, Weymouth, Dorset. 
Tel: Upwey (030 581) 2841. 
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